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Which Way ye You 
Headed? 


KNOW two salesmen. One of them sells paper machinery. 
He is a Norwegian. Speaks with an accent. Knows his busi- 
ness. Does a lot of reading. 


The other sells household appliances. He is one of the most 
likable fellows you ever met. Has a host of friends. Always en- 
tertaining. An American of French extraction. He rarely reads 
anything. Too busy having a good time. 


As salesmen, both are successful. Both make good money. 
Yet one is wealthy; the other poor. 


Not long ago I had lunch with the first salesman. The Insull 
crash came up. I asked him if he was burned. “No,” he said, “I 
was lucky.” Sometime ago I read a book by Professor Ripley of 
Harvard, which pointed out the top-heavy financial structure of 











these big utility companies, so I took the hint and sold all my 
Insull stuff while the selling was good.” 


Then the conversation turned to the present situation. I 
asked him what devaluation would do to his investments. “Oh,” 
he replied, “I was lucky again. Four months ago I read Warren’s 
book on ‘Prices’ and had a hunch that his theory would prob- 
ably be adopted by Roosevelt, so I sold all my bonds and put 
them in blue chip stocks. I took a nice profit in them when we 
devalued.” 


The other evening I was talking with my other salesman 
friend, and told him about what the other chap had done. Said 
he: “G—— sure is a lucky pup. But, some fellows seem to get 
all the good breaks, and the rest of us get all the tough breaks.” 


I wonder if it is so much a matter of luck as these two sales- 
men think. I wonder if most of the first salesman’s luck is not 
due to the kind of books he reads; and if the second salesman’s 
“tough breaks” are not a result of his thinking he is too busy to 
read? I wonder if this is not true of a great many salesmen. 


I am not arguing that a salesman must give up all social 
activities and spend all his spare time improving his mind. Nor 
am I arguing that the only thing in life that matters is the size 
of our bank roll. I am arguing in favor of a balanced diet— 
against the natural temptation to feel that we are too busy en- 
joying life to read the kind of books that broaden our minds 
and make us more useful citizens in our community. 


Reading is like any other habit. It grows upon you. The more 
good books you read, the more good books you want to read. It 
is not a coincidence that all the real leaders since the middle 
ages have been readers. 


As a starter I recommend two books: “Prices” by Professors 
Warren and Pearson, published by John Wiley & Sons to give 
you a background of what the Roosevelt monetary policy is all 
about; and “The Timber Line” by Gene Fowler, published by 
Covici, Fried, one of the most fascinating biographies of Ameri- 
can business life. It will help you acquire a taste for bio- 
graphical books. 

J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 


Published monthly by Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year. Entered as second class matter December 7, 1982, at 
the post office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. Volume 4, Number 8. 
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Unemployment 
Decreasing 


Ficures like this are fast dis- 
appearing from the streets 
of St. Louis, reports Mr. 
Whitmore in his article on 
page 16, as the time card 
racks of St. Louis are filling 
up again. Employment is on 
the increase all over the 
country, which makes for 
steadily growing sales. 


This is the third in a series 
of articles on business condi- 
tions. Previous articles have 
covered the Illinois-Iowa and 
the Indiana-Ohio territories. 








J.C. Asprey, Publisher, 


EvcGene Wuirtmore, Editor, 


Joun L. Scorr, Managing Editor 


Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A 


New York Office, 400 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Sales Contest and Prize Department at Dartnell Headquarters 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN 
EXTRA SALES VOLUME 


from Dartnell Sales Contests in 1933 


TOTAL of $3,026,900 in sales volume was added over and above the expected 
A sales volume of seven companies during the limited periods they used Dartnell 
sales contest plans in 1933. Hundreds of other companies showed equally gratify- 
ing increases in sales as a result of sales contests planned and executed by Dartnell. 
Such remarkable records in the face of adverse business conditions speak for them- 
selves. 
The year 1933 added one more milestone to the achievement records of Dartnell con- 
tests. Both the special and standard Dartnell sales contests go right ahead making new 
sales records and creating added volume of business for many progressive sales or- 
ganizations, while some executives are still wondering why “homemade” experiments 
don’t get more results. 


This is no time to experiment with doubtful sales contest plans. Make sure in advance 
that your sales contest is going to produce maximum results. Consult the Dartnell 
Sales Contest Department. 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS 


No charge or obligation for suggestions. Write at once when you expect to conduct your next sales 
contest, how many will participate, whether salesmen, dealers’ or distributors’ salesmen, what your 
objective will be, and give any other details that will assist in making suggestions to you. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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How International 
Shoe Salesmen Learn Their 


Strong and Weak Points 


A sales analysis plan that tells 
every salesman what he ought to 
find out about his own territory 


By JOHN GARTH 


\ 7 HERE am I going to put the 
most sales pressure this year? On 
getting more small accounts, or 

on building up my present small accounts 

into bigger accounts? What towns must I 

work the hardest? What size towns offer 

the best selling opportunities in my ter- 
ritory? Do I need more accounts, or 
fewer large accounts? 

These are some of the questions that 
every salesman asks himself occasionally. 
But most of us neglect really to find the 
answer to these and similar questions. 
We think we'd like to have a few more 
big accounts, but we don’t know beyond 
all question just where and how we ought 


to go about getting them. Nor do we know 
just where our work shows weakness. 

Through a plan recently put into use 
at the general offices of the big Inter- 
national Shoe Company, every salesman 
of the Roberts, Johnson and Rand branch 
of this tremendous company is shown just 
where he fell down last year and exactly 
where his work showed the best results. 
It is not a complicated plan, either. In 
fact, it is so simple that every salesman 
can do the work for himself—if he really 
wants to know the truth about his terri- 
tory. 

On a simple sheet, clerks in the offices 
of Roberts, Johnson and Rand, at St. 
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Louis, put down the information that en- 
ables every salesman to see at a glance 
just where his work needs bolstering up. 
This analysis consists of a record of every 
account the salesman sells, divided by 
volume groups. Here is the information 
given to each salesman: 

Total number of accounts............... 
Total number of accounts 


“SEES ee or earner less than $99 
Total number of accounts 

WN ec weas on bhp alec $100 to $499 
Total number of accounts 

Serer oe 500 to 999 
Total number of accounts 

aaa SS Me a racers ate 1,000 to 2,999 
Total number of accounts 

| _ae  C Pg 8,000 to 4,999 
Total number of accounts 

Ds satieseawaawas 5,000 to 9,999 
Total number of accounts 

Wa sec.d soci Mee aleackos 10,000 to 24,999 


Under each classification there is a rec- 
ord of the number of accounts in this 


group. Then there is a record of total 
shipments to each group, and another 
record showing the percentage of the 
salesman’s total volume sold to each classi- 
fication. In addition to this information 
there is a record showing the gross ship- 
ments per account. 

Now, let us see what all this information 
tells a salesman, and what it shows the 
house about the value of the salesman to 
the house. Let me stop here just long 
enough to say that some salesmen received 
the shock of their lives when they began 
to check the data from these analysis 
sheets. 

Here are some figures from an actual 
territory. Call the salesman’s name W. I. 
Cash, which isn’t his real name. Mr. Cash 
had 122 accounts. From only 15 of these 
accounts he obtained 51.5 per cent of his 
total business. Think of it—from 15 ac- 
counts, which is only 12.4 per cent of his 
total accounts, he obtains 51.5 per cent 
of his business. 
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Here’s the Analysis of W. I. Cash’s Sales 
TERRITORIAL ANALYSIS BY VOLUME GROUPS 

0 100 500 | 1,000 3,000 5,000 | 10,000 
TorTaL to to to | to to to | to 
99 499 999 | 2,999 4,999 9,999 | 24,999 
Number of 
Accounts 122 25 36 13 33 7 7 1 
Per Cent of 
Accounts ; a 20.5 29.4 10.6 27.1 5.8 5.8 8 
Total | : 
Shipments | $172,980 $750) $10,827) $10,111) $62,202) $26,335 $52,149) $10,596 
Per Cent of | 
Volume aes 4 6.5 5.9} 35.9} 15.2) 30.2 6.1 
Average Gross Shipments per Account....... 17 .. $1,418 
Number of Prospects... . 16 
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Compare this with the 107 accounts 
which remain. From this group of buyers 
he obtains only 48.5 per cent of his busi- 
ness. In other words—51.5 per cent of 
his business from 15 accounts, as against 
48.5 per cent of his business from 107 ac- 
counts. 

Checking this salesman’s work another 
way we find that he has 25 accounts which 
bought, in 1933, less than $99, each, from 
him. These 25 buyers produced less than 
¥% of 1 per cent of his total business, as 
compared with the 15 buyers who gave 
him 51.5 per cent of his business. 

Taken as a whole, this salesman’s busi- 
ness is in splendid condition. His average 
shipment per aécount is good, although he 
has too many small accounts. If he can 
step up some of these small accounts into 
higher classifications, while increasing the 
other accounts at the same time, he can 
build an excellent business. 

Now here is an analysis of another 


salesman’s business whose work shows 


what can be done by a man who takes a 
poor territery and starts to build it up. 
His name isn’t J. P. Dough, but we'll call 
him that. He has a total of 108 accounts, 
with 41, or 37.9 per cent of the total, in 
the $99 or less classification. This is too 
high, especially when compared with W. I. 
Cash who has but 20.5 per cent in this 
classification. 
badly run-down territory when he took it. 


But remember this was a 


These 41 small accounts gave him only 1.6 
per cent of his total business. 

In the $100 to $499 classification Dough 
has 30 accounts, giving him 10.4 per cent 
of his 27.8 
per cent of his customers give him 10.4 
per cent of his total orders. In the $500 


business—which means that 


to $999 classification he has 22 buyers, or 
20.2 per cent of the total, giving him 19.9 
per cent of his business. It would seem 
that here is a splendid opportunity to 
build up his business among these ac- 
counts that have just begun to get into 
their stride as buyers. In the next group, 
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How Dough’s Sales Compare with Cash’s 
TERRITORIAL ANALYSIS BY VOLUME GROUPS 
0 100 500 1,000 3,000 5,000 10,000 
Tora. to to to to to to to 
| 99 499 999 2,999 4,999 9,999 24,999 
Number of 
Accounts 108) 41 30 22 10 $ 1 
Per Cent of 
Accounts i j..... 37.9 27.8 20.2 9.3 3.9 9 
Total 
Shipments $79,851) $1,268) $8,239) $15,971 $16,492 $25,111 $12,770 
Per Cent of 
Volume swehas 1.6 10.4 19.9 20.7 31.4 16.0 
Average Gross Shipments per Account $739 
Number of Prospects 23 
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which is the $1,000 to $2,999 classification, 
he has 10 accounts, or 9.3 per cent of the 
total which gives him 20.7 per cent of his 
total sales. 

It is interesting to see how much more 
important an account becomes when it 
begins to climb into the higher classifica- 
tions. The $500 to $999 group, consisting 
of 20.2 per cent of the total, gives him 19 
per cent of his business, as compared with 
the next group ($1,000 £6 $2,999) which 
makes up only 9.3 per cent of his total 
customers, but gives him 20.7 per cent of 
his total business. 

In the next classification Dough has no 
customers whatever, so we jump this 
group to the $5,000 to $9,999 classifica- 
tion. He has 4 accounts in this group, 
only 3.9 per cent of his total accounts, but 
from them he obtains 31.4 per cent of his 
business. In the $10,000 to $24,999 group 
Dough has one customer from whom he 
gets 16 per cent of his business. 

Putting these last two groups of cus- 


tomers together we find that he has five 
customers (4.8 per cent of the total) which 
give him 47.4 per cent of his business. 
With these facts before us we see what a 
blow it would be to Dough if he lost one 
of these five star customers. It would be 
extremely difficult to replace the business. 
He must work hard to put some of the 
smaller customers up in these higher 
brackets so that the loss of one big cus- 
tomer wouldn’t cut into his sales too 
heavily. 

Dough’s average shipments per ac- 
count are almost half as much as Cash’s, 
which shows that Dough must get busy 
and build up this average so that he will 
not be so dependent upon a few star buy- 
ers. But, on the whole, Dough has done 
a splendid job in 1933 as compared with 
the work done by his predecessor in 1932. 
In one town the record shows that Dough 
increased shipments from $563, in 1932, 
to $12,789, in 1933; in another town, from 
$470 to $5,895. (Continued on page 44) 
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This Is What M. T. Carton’s Record Shows 
TERRITORIAL ANALYSIS BY VOLUME GROUPS 
— ——— — — = —a — —_—————— —— _—_ she FRA, wee — 
0 100 500 1,000 3,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
ToTaL to to to to to | to | to 
99 499 999 | 2,999 4,999 | 9,999 | 24,999 
Number of | 
Accounts 132 69 38) 9 11 4).......| 1 
Per Cent of | 
Accounts , . 52.2 28.8} 6.8 8.3) ee 8 
Total | | 
Shipments $61,775| $3,023) $9,205) $6,045| $18,126) $13,674;....... $11,702 
Per Cent of 
Volume Seahreate 4.9 14.8 9.8 29.4 fe 18.9 
Average Gross Shipments per Account. . $468 
Number of Prospects... . 












































A Follow-Up Card for 


Cadillac Salesmen 


HEN a Cadillac salesman gets a 

\Y) prospect warmed up to the point 
of interest on one call, he has an 
effective way of preventing that interest 
from cooling off between then and his 
next call. As soon as he returns to the 
salesroom he writes a note on the back 
of a picture of the car he is trying to 
sell and mails it to the prospect. This 


card serves several useful purposes. It 
not only gives the prospect an excellent 
picture of the car which has been demon- 
strated to him, thus stimulating further 
his desire to own it, but it gives the sales- 
man an opportunity to thank the pros- 
pect for his time, to remind him of any 
promises he may have made, and to pave 


the way for future calls. 





CADILLAC FIVE-PASSENGER 


Fae 


SEDAN 


Pla alas for youn promcnn th abs in whi wr 


. Cha pus pneclaly. 


phew 


Please fuck fuw 6 Ce mr mn Year AF 


fo 
iat 





One side of this salesman’s follow-up card shows a picture of the model he is trying 
to sell, while the other side is reserved for space on which he may write a personal note 
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Are Druggists 
the Most 


Cantankerous 
Buyers? 


By J. H. BOYD 


Y FIRST job was selling baking 
M powder. I got the job because a 
division manager for a baking 
powder company called at the grocery 
store where I was working and took a lik- 
ing to me. It seems that he told the regu- 
lar salesman who called on the store to 
keep an eye on me. About six months 
after this happened there was a vacancy 
in a near-by territory and I got the job. 
That was in the days before chain stores 
were numerous and there were a lot of 
fine men in the grocery business. One of 
my customers was the mayor of the town 
where his store was located. Two or three 
others were school board members. Many 
others were prominent in civic and com- 
munity work. Grocers carried bigger 
stocks in those days and they were com- 
paratively easy to sell. 

Of course, there was the usual number 
of misfits in the business who couldn’t 
have made a success at anything and who 
blamed all their troubles on the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. But as a rule I 
enjoyed calling on grocers. I sold baking 
powder for seven years. Then I got an- 
other job selling a line of drugs and 
proprietary medicines. 

My idea was that this was a bigger 
opportunity. Druggists, I reasoned, were 


a more intelligent class of buyers. They 
were educated men, trained in pharmacy 
and more experienced in merchandising. I 
looked forward eagerly to establishing a 
fine trade among the druggists. But the 
three years that I worked as a salesman 
calling on druggists were the unhappiest 
of my career as a salesman. There’s some- 
thing about the drug business that makes 
a man petty and cantankerous. I believe 
that druggists are the most skeptical, 
cynical and unfair of all retailers. 

I wouldn’t accept another job if I had 
to sell exclusively to druggists. I’d. rather 
quit the road and take a job clerking in 
a retail store than go back to selling to 
druggists. I’ll tell you a few of my ex- 
periences. 


[10] 
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IS THIS SALESMAN RIGHT? 


R. BOYD says that druggists are the 
most skeptical, cynical and unfair of all 
retailers. He claims they are so suspicious of 
“free deals” that they pay more for merchan- 
dise than manufacturers intend to charge. He 
cites other cases of trickery and prejudice. 
But is Mr. Boyd right? Are druggists as bad 
as he paints them? Frankly, the editors of 
Tue AMERICAN SALESMAN don’t think so. But 
we are printing this story because there is 
room for argument, and there’s nothing we 
like better than a good lively argument. 
Answer this salesman if you disagree. If you 
sell druggists, tell us some of your experiences 
with them. Or if you sell some other class of 
trade and have some grievances you want to 
get off your chest, sit down and write a letter 
to the editors. The chances are we’ll print it. 














days and help me get better acquainted 
with the fine points of selling the line. But 
he had another idea. He was going to fire 
me. He handed me a letter from the jobber 
who had accused me of stuffing orders, 


One of the first of these bitter experi- 
ences resulted from selling a deal to one 
of the first druggists I called on. The 
deal was made up about as follows: 


14% doz. No. 2 and who had offered, as evidence, a letter 
1% doz. No. 4 from the druggist to whom I had sold the 
1 doz. No. 5 deal. The druggist claimed that I had 
6 only No. 7 sold him one-half dozen No. 2, one-half 
6 only No. 9 dozen No. 4, 1 only No. 5 and one-sixth 
2 only No. 2 Free dozen of No. 7 and 9. He had changed 


Now that isn’t exactly the way it was 
made up, but it will give you an idea. 
About a month after I had been in the ter- 
ritory our state manager telephoned me 
one night to meet him next day at a large 
city where he was working for a week. I 
thought he wanted to work with me a few 


every item on the order but the item call- 
ing for “2 only No. 2 free.” 

The druggist claimed he had a carbon 
copy of my order and could prove that I 
had cleverly changed the order after he 
signed it. Well, I was so flabbergasted at 
this accusation that I suppose I did act 
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guilty for a time. The company I worked 
for was a very high-grade concern and 
would not permit the slightest misrepre- 
sentation of any kind. Hence, it was a 
serious offense for one of their salesmen to 
stuff an order. 

I demanded that the state manager ac- 
company me to the druggist and let me 
face him with my denial of his accusation. 
I was fighting mad, for in all my seven 
years of experience with grocers I had 
never been accused of any sheenanigans 
with orders. Because the state manager 
was a fair-minded man he took a day off 
and visited the druggist with me. The 
Cruggist claimed he had sent the carbon 
copy to the wholesaler; swore that I had 
lied to him, declared that he wouldn’t pay 
for the goods, and threatened to stop buy- 
ing from the wholesaler. We couldn’t af- 
ford to antagonize the wholesaler so we 
took the goods off his hands, did our best 
to convince him that we had not attempted 
to mulct him and left. The division man- 
ager believed me and I held the job, but 
was under suspicion for six months or a 
year because of this black eye one drug- 
gist had handed me. Some years later he 
was caught selling liquor and was placed 
under indictment. He died before his trial 
came up. I learned from other salesmen 
that they all had trouble with him. 


Afraid of “Deals” 


I had a number of drug customers who 
refused to buy deals of any kind. They 
were so dumb that, in their hatred for 
free goods deals, they’d actually pay 
more for merchandise than our company 
intended to charge them. Time after time 
I have sold these druggists enough to en- 
title them to free goods, but have said 
nothing about the free goods because they 
always got mad and cussed me out when 
I mentioned a “deal.” 

A vast number of druggists are highly 
prejudiced and opinionated. They think 
they know everything. You simply cannot 
work with them in a friendly, give-and- 


take spirit. It may be because they are 
constantly overworked and imposed on by 
the public. People expect a druggist to 
sell stamps and telephone slugs, conduct 
a free information bureau, take cinders 
out of eyes, bandage small cuts, burns and 
bruises without charge of any kind. The 
good druggists look upon these services 
as an opportunity to make friends and 
sell more goods. The sour ones think they 
are being imposed upon by the public. 

You’d think that druggists would be 
one of the first of all retailers in appreci- 
ation of quality. But they are not. They 
are great chiselers, in my opinion. They’ll 
buy a cheap drug for prescription use, 
knowing good and well that it is of in- 
ferior strength, thus jeopardizing the 
health of their customers by filling pre- 
scriptions that are not what the doctor in- 
tended them to be. 


Is Turn About Fair Play? 


I am laughing myself to sleep every 
night at the druggists. After they have 
chiseled in on every other retailer’s busi- 
ness they are hollering their heads off be- 
cause a few grocers are selling simple 
remedies and patent medicines. It is all 
right, they say, for a druggist to run a 
cheap restaurant called a lunch counter, 
but it is a high crime for a restaurant 
owner to sell a box of aspirin. It is per- 
fectly legitimate for a druggist to sell 
canned coffee, but when a grocer sells a 
bottle of cough medicine the druggist sets 
up a howl to the general effect that the 
country is being undermined and the 
health of the nation destroyed. 

Druggists will sell the most blatant 
fake remedies for tuberculosis, rheuma- 
tism and other diseases and still look upon 
themselves as benefactors of humanity. 
Where once the druggist was a respected 
citizen of the community, he is today just 
another greedy merchant, anxious and 
willing to sell anything the public is fool 
enough to buy. Perhaps it is because they 
sell somany fake (Continued on page 41) 
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FAMOUS SALESMEN OF HISTORY—III 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


ECURITIES salesmen think they’ve 
- been having a pretty tough time of 

it these last four years. They say 
that people haven’t the money to invest 
in stocks, bonds or mortgages any more, 
and that they have lost confidence in the 
banks and other financial institutions any- 
way. They complain that the investment 
market has been shot to pieces by the 
tightening of credit, by the Federal se- 
curities act, by the general business un- 
certainty and by a lot of other things. 
Their list of grievances is long and to a 
certain extent, I suppose, justified. But I 
wonder what these securities salesmen 
would have said if they had been in 
Benjamin Franklin’s shoes during the 
Revolutionary War. 

It was Benjamin Franklin’s job to 
finance the war by borrowing the neces- 
sary money from the government and 
private investors of France. And it be- 
came one of the toughest securities sell- 
ing jobs in history. Franklin had all the 
difficulties of present-day securities sales- 
men to overcome, plus a few extra ones 
all his own. 

France, for example, was practically 
bankrupt itself. Neither the government 
nor its private citizens had any money to 
spare. To coniplicate matters further, the 
country had a war of its own to worry 
about during the last few years of Frank- 
lin’s stay. It wasn’t a very good territory 
in which to sell even the best securities. 





Although Benjamin Franklin 
has been dead since 1790, he 
exerted a greater influence on 
the city of Philadelphia than 
any man before or since. He 
established its first printing 
plant, its first public library, 
its first fire department, its 
first postal service and these 
represent only a small part of 
his contribution to his time 
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But Franklin’s securities weren’t of the 
best. They weren’t gilt-edged at all. In 
fact, they were pretty risky. Securities 
salesmen today would call them “dogs.” 
All they had back of them was the credit 
of the struggling colonies in America, and 
at that time the colonies’ credit was very 
poor indeed. High government officials in 
France strongly protested against making 
any loans whatever to America. 

In spite of all these handicaps, however, 
in spite of depression, lack of confidence 
and outright opposition, Franklin suc- 
ceeded in selling $60,000,000 worth of 
notes to France between 1777 and 1782. 
A $12,000,000-a-year sales volume in 
“worthless” securities to a bankrupt ter- 
ritory shows what kind of salesman 
Franklin was. 


Popularity Helped to Get Loans 


Historians agree that nobody but 
Franklin could have done it. Thomas 
Jefferson, when appointed to replace him 
in Paris, said, “No one can replace him, 
sir; I am only his successor.” In a book 
called “Leaders and Periods of American 
Finance,” Theodore J. Grayson wrote, “A 
democratic person of humble origin, 
Benjamin Franklin nevertheless achieved 
tremendous popularity with the French 
aristocracy in the most artificial period 
of Bourbon rule. Indeed, had it not been 
for his remarkable personality, he never 
could have succeeded in getting the loans 
that he did. At this time, France herself 
was in a perilous financial condition, and 
it is to be doubted if she ever meant to 
support the Revolutionary movement in 
America to the extent to which she finally 
went. France hated the English nation, 
and when she saw that we were giving 
England considerable trouble, she thought 
it might pay to make a gesture in our 
behalf and, at the most, to send her fleet 
over here with a small body of troops to 
help the cause along. In adopting this 
policy, however, she did not reckon upon 
the persuasive qualities of Franklin.” 


So persuasive were these qualities, as a 
matter of fact, that the French Intendant 
of Finance finally got to the point where 
he would not permit Franklin to come to 
his house, even for a social visit. But that 
wasn’t enough to discourage Franklin. He 
went ahead and put such pressure to bear 
on the French financiers that they poured 
millions of dollars into America, in much 
the same way that American financiers a 
century and a half later poured billions 
of dollars into foreign countries, except 
that, in this case, France eventually got 
her money back. 

Franklin had good reason to exert pres- 
sure on the French, for pressure was being 
exerted on him from America. His “sales 
manager” was Robert Morris, American 
Superintendent of Finance, who had a 
unique and effective method of getting 
production out of his representatives. 
Whenever he found himself hard pressed 
for funds, which was usually, here was 
the way Morris raised them: 


Morris Put Franklin on the Spot 


He would make a draft on Franklin in 
Paris and then, if he could, he would dis- 
count it. At the time of making the draft 
he didn’t have the slightest idea where the 
money was coming from to meet it, and 
he felt pretty sure that Franklin didn’t 
have any better idea than he did. So in 
order to give Franklin time to raise it, 
Morris chose the slowest method of trans- 
portation he could find. He knew that the 
business men of Cuba cleared their com- 
mercial paper through Madrid, so he 
would send the draft to Cuba for dis- 
count. The paper merchants who bought 
it would then send it to their bankers in 
Madrid, and the Madrid bankers would 
forward it to Paris for payment. 

All this took three or four months. In 
thé meanwhile, Morris had notified Frank- 
lin that the draft was on its way slowly 
by way of Cuba and Madrid and that if 
he hurried he might be able to raise the 
funds by the time it arrived. That sort 
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of put Franklin on the spot and accounts, 
in some degree, for his insistence. Today 
the practice of “kiting” checks is held 
in rather low esteem, but the way Morris 
and Franklin worked it was all that saved 
the colonies. 

Franklin was not only a high-pressure 
salesman, but he was an unusually ver- 
satile one, as well. In addition to being a 
securities salesman, he was at different 
times a printing salesman, a real estate 





broker, a book agent and a promoter. He 
founded the first American public library, 
organized the postal service, fire company 
and police system, and established one of 
the first magazines. He sold the city of 
Philadelphia its paved streets, its street 
lighting and its first hospital. 

It.was as “Benjamin Franklin, Printer,” 
however, that he preferred to be described. 
So successful did he become as a printer 
that his printing (Continued on page 43) 





(Ewing-Galloway) 


St. Louis Time Card Racks 
Are Filling Up Again 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


EARS ago, when I was making some 
of my first calls as a salesman, an 
old-timer who has long since gone to 


his reward put me next to an idea that I 
have used with good results for many 


years, both as a salesman and a reporter. 

We had been calling on a manufacturer 
who had complained that business was 
going straight to the dogs, that his busi- 
ness had fallen off almost to nothing, and 
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that he couldn’t possibly think of buying 
any advertising under such conditions. 

“Why, I thought your business must be 
good,” answered the salesman, “I noticed 
the time card rack as I came in, and there 
seemed to be a card in every slot.” 

“Oh, we are still employing most of our 
people. I don’t mean to say that we aren’t 
doing any business,” answered the gloomy 
manufacturer. And from there on the 
salesman was able to make the manufac- 
turer admit that business wasn’t nearly 
as bad as he had pictured it. We left 
with an order. 

Since that time I have always made it 
a practice to look for the time clock and 
to glance at it to see how many caris 
are in the racks. Most clocks have an 
“In” and an “Out” rack and by looking 
at the “In” rack you can tell at a glance 





about what percentage of the employees 
are working. If there are a lot of empty 
slots in the rack you know that the force 
of employees has been reduced. 

I’ve just come back from a pleasant 
week in St. Louis, calling on many of the 
large manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
there. Without exception business is a 
lot better with everyone I called on. I 
didn’t hear a complaint the entire week 
I was in St. Louis. I saw a lot of cards in 
time clock racks. 

In the first place the return of legal 
beer started St. Louis off with a big in- 
crease in employment and activity early 
last year. This increase in business has 
been pyramiding ever since. I suppose 
everyone on earth knows about the big 
Anheuser-Busch brewery in St. Louis. 
This brewery ships beer almost every- 





A.LTHovGH there are many modern buildings in St. Louis, there are miles of these old 
Mansard roofed, dormer-windowed buildings used both for business and residences 
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where; it is one of the best known brew- 
eries in the world. But it is by no means 
the only brewery in the Mound City. There 
are the big Falstaff Brewery, the Lemp 
Brewery, Griesedleck, the Independent, 
the Union and several others, all of which 
are as busy as can be. A busy brewery 
buys a lot of material other than malt and 
hops. Every brewery is a big buyer of 
motor trucks, electric signs, lithographing, 
printing, engraving, advertising, posters, 
advertising specialties. It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate how many different in- 
dustries in and out of St. Louis have 
profited by the return of legal beer. 

But St. Louis isn’t just a beer town. 
It is an enormous distribution center for 
dry goods and in the big dry goods houses 
along Washington Avenue I found crowds 
of buyers that made the wholesale houses 
look like bargain basements in department 
stores. One day I went into Rice-Stix’s 
offices on Washington Avenue and there 
were actually so many buyers on the 
main floor I had to push and shove to 
get through the crowd. 


Business Men Are Optimistic 


One of the officials told me that Rice- 
Stix sales in January, 1934, were almost 
double the sales for the same month in 
1933. It was about the same on another 
day when I visited Ely-Walker’s office. 
Several other smaller dry goods and 
specialty wholesalers are enjoying sales 
that are getting mighty close to the 1928- 
29 figures and you’ve never seen such an 
enthusiastic and optimistic group of busi- 
ness men in several years. 

At the Caradine Hat Company’s offices, 
L. C. Crook, sales manager, told me that 
the hat business was splendid. This com- 
pany and several subsidiary companies 
they own, employ approximately 300 
salesmen and sales are running better 
than ever before in the company’s history. 
Its office was a beehive of activity. 

When I first walked into the big office 
building of the International Shoe Com- 


pany there were three or four shoe buyers 
who came in just ahead of me. Most of 
them had been in the office before and 
looked for familiar faces among the floor 
salesmen. I stepped to one side and it 
happened that I stood just in front of 
the time card rack. There was scarcely 
a card in the “Out” rack—less than a 
dozen to be specific—and doubtless some 
of these represented people who were at 
home sick, or who had left the office on 
business. The “In” rack was practically 
full of cards. That was the first sign of 
activity I saw in this office. 


Sets Quota of 75 Million 


A few minutes later I was talking with 
Mr. Cable who handles sales promotion 
and advertising and works with the sales- 
men. He told me that International’s busi- 
ness was excellent. The Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand branch, where most of his activi- 
ties are centered, is enjoying excellent 
business and buyers are flocking in from 
all parts of the country. Not only are the 
buyers coming in, but the salesmen are 
turning in big orders—some of which re- 
mind you of the good old days. In fact, 
one man at the International offices told 
me they were thinking of re-establishing 
the 1000 Dozen Club, a club of salesmen 
who sell a 1000 dozen shoes in a week. 

The same kind of good news came from 
Central Shoe Company, Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, Friedman-Shelby Shoe Company, 
Peters Shoe Company and other smaller 
concerns. What it means to St. Louis and 
vicinity to have good shoe business can be 
seen from the fact that International alone 
operates forty-four shoe factories in and 
around St. Louis. This one group of 
companies has 30,000 employees. 

This year International intends to ship 
$75,000,000 worth of shoes. On every 
man’s desk, on big signs on the office 
walls, and on lapel buttons worn by em- 
ployees there are big figures “75” to re- 
mind every employee and visitor that the 
International will (Continued on page 41) 
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Another Version of the 
Molasses vs. Vinegar Yarn 


chant who refused to give any orders to specialty 
salesmen. He wouldn’t even listen to them. All his orders 
went to local jobbers’ salesmen. 


¥[ cient ago, in Meridian, Mississippi, there was a mer- 


{| One Saturday morning a group of salesmen in a near-by 
hotel were discussing this merchant’s policy. Somebody sug- 
gested that we ought to boycott him. 


{| Suddenly, a tall salesman known as “Tarhells,” who sold 
Old North State tobacco, spoke up and said that boycotting 
was a pretty cheap method and that he had a better plan. He 
suggested that we go over to the store in a body; each man 
was to buy something, and then the spokesman was to make 
a friendly talk to the merchant, soliciting his business and 
asking him to treat us more fairly. 


{| We scurried around the hotel for half an hour until we 
had a group of fifteen or sixteen salesmen. Together we went 
to the store. Each one of us bought something—a cigar, a 
pack of cigarettes, a stick of shaving soap, a package of blades 
or something of the kind. When the last man had bought, the 
spokesman told the merchant that we were all specialty sales- 
men who lived at the hotel nearby and that we frequently 
bought from him. 


{{ Then he went on to point out that we wanted his business 
—that if all merchants treated us as he did we would have 
to leave town. In a few minutes a smile spread over this mer- 
chant’s face. He promised never to refuse to listen to any of 
us in the future, agreed to give us his business. 


{ As we left I couldn’t help thinking what a wise thing we 
did—how much better this plan was than a stupid boycott. 


E. W. 























two companies in the same line of 

business, one of which used sales con- 
tests and one of which did not, I should 
choose the one which did for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Like all salesmen I am in business 
to make money. The extent of the money 
I can make is limited by my sales. The 
more I sell, the more money I will make. 
The less 1 sell, the less money I will make. 
The surest way that I can make more 
money is to do more work. I work hard 
as it is. But I am not kidding myself in 
the least, I know that I have it in me 
to work even harder, and I will work 
harder if the stimulus is there. 

The best of us have a large capacity 
for plus effort. Left to ourselves it is quite 
unlikely that we will draw heavily upon 
that reserve earning power. So long as we 
are getting by and feel that we are doing 
a “pretty fair” sort of job, and making 
enough money to pay our bills and buy 
the things we want. we are likely to let 
it go at that. This is not exactly laziness. 
It is just human nature. I don’t care what 
a man may be doing, he won’t exert him- 
self to the utmost unless:something spurs 
him on. In other words, we all need a 
task master to make us do our very best, 


|: I had the choice of a job between 


Resolved: That Sales 


For the Affirmative 
TOM HANLON 


“‘Why I Am in Favor of 


Sales Contests’’ 


whether we are willing to admit it or not. 

I have worked for companies which did 
not use sales contests, and where the com- 
pany policy was to let every salesman 
“sink or swim,” as the saying goes. My 
association with these companies has been 
very pleasant. It is nice to be allowed to 
do things in. your own way and at your 
own time. I have also worked tor com- 
panies that consider sales contests to be 
an important part of their sales policy. 
Going back over these experiences, I can 
truthfully say that while I have enjoyed 
the leisurely way of selling, I have in- 
variably made more money with those 
companies where I had to exert myself 
to keep up with the procession. 

2. To my way of thinking a good sales 
contest is a lot of fun. I get the same 
kick out of it as I would out of partici- 
pating in a game of baseball or golf. I 
like the idea of pitting my skill against 
other men in the organization. I welcome 
the opportunity to let this cockeyed world 
know that I have something “on the ball.” 
I enjoy the excitement of a close finish 


.and the thrill of winning. After all, we 


are all children grown up, whether we ad- 
mit it or not. We think we are good. Well, 
if we are all that. we think we are, what 
could be better (Continued on page 40) 
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A Debate on t 
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1 the Subject— 


S 


Contests Help Salesmen 


For the Negative 
J. D. McLAUGHLIN 


‘““Why I Am Opposed to 


Sales Contests”’ 


O DOUBT there are salesmen who 
N need a contest to make them work. 
For my part I work just as hard 
as it is humanly possible for anyone to 
work, and all the contests that have ever 
been devised won’t make me work any 
harder. That being the case, I hold that 
sales contests are an economic waste. They 
cost time and money, and, so far as I am 
concerned at least, they contribute noth- 
ing to increased sales. That is my first 
point. 

My second point is that sales contests 
are a form of high-pressure selling which 
went out of fashion when the New Deal 
came in. There is more to selling than 
just rushing around trying to scoop up a 
few extra orders from weak-spined pros- 
pects. The new spirit in salesmanship is 
to be of constructive service to a buyer 
and to help him to buy. Good salesman- 
ship is not trying to make people buy 
what they do not want, just so that you 
can win a prize. I believe that more bene- 
fit will be derived from a policy which 
encourages salesmen to consider their 
customer’s interests first, than from a 
policy which requires them to put getting 
orders ahead of making friends. 

Illustrating this point, I cite the case of 
a radio salesman I met on the train the 





other day coming into Indianapolis. He 
was very proud of the fact that he was 
on his way to win second place in a na- 
tional contest which his company was 
holding. He considered it a great feather 
in his cap. He glJoried in the fact that he 
would win a trip to Bermuda. All he could 
think about was winning that contest. 
During our whole conversation he never 
even mentioned the customer. From all I 
could learn, the customer’s only use in this 
world, was as a stepping stone to Ber- 
muda. I submit that this type of think- 
ing is hurtful to any salesman, and that 
it is not in accordance with the new sales 
thinking. 

My third point, in presenting the case 
against sales contests from the point of 
view of the salesman, is that such con- 
tests promote jealousy in an organiza- 
tion. I contend that a hard-hitting sales 
force is like a hard-hitting football team. 
Its ability to win depends upon teamwork. 
How can you have teamwork if every man 
is envious of the other man? If salesmen 
are encouraged to outdo one another? I 
have been in several organizations which 
used contests at certain seasons of the 
year, and I have never yet seen a contest 
staged that did not result in strained feel- 
ings between the winners and the losers. 
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There are a lot of salesmen who just don’t 
get the “breaks” during a contest, and 
the publicity given to their lack of success 
is absolutely unfair. It is contrary to the 
best standards of sales management to 
rob a man of his self-respect. It drives 
good men out of the organization. 

And my fourth point, which is perhaps 
the most important point of all, is that 
in times like these every dollar that can be 
spent for selling should go into increased 
commissions. In the last analysis the cost 
of any sales contest, like the cost of ad- 
vertising or the cost of sales promotional 
literature, comes out of the salesman’s 
pocket. The salesman pays the bills. I 
am convinced that a company would be 
better off if, instead of dissipating sales 


appropriations for side shows, the money 
would be spread around among the sales- 
men in the form of increased salaries, 
bonuses or commissions. Such a policy 
would attract a higher type of salesman, 
reduce turnover, and produce an increase 
in sales volume far in excess of what is 
produced by spending money for sales 
contests and similar schemes to make 
salesmen work harder. 

Summine Up: I contend that sales 
contests are a waste of money; that they 
encourage high-pressure salesmanship; 
that they promote hard-feeling and 
jealousy in an organization, and that 
they take money out of the pockets of 
salesmen who could use it to good ad- 
vantage to get out of debt. 


Is This the House of the Future? 


ERE we've been calling it modern- 
istic architecture all this time 


when it’s really the new inter- 


national type of architecture, but what- . 


ever it’s called, it seems to be the coming 
thing in housing. The Universal House 
Corporation of Zanesville, Ohio, is dupli- 
cating the house shown in the picture at 





a cost of only $2,770. Here are some of 
its construction features. 

The exterior siding is 16-gauge ingot 
iron, formed in a trough-shaped section 
to give it rigidity and load-carrying 
ability. Though the first houses were 
built with tubular frames, later ones have 


been built by (Continued on page 42) 
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Does It Pay | 
to Follow Up the Advertising 
Department’s Leads? 


Uarco salesmen answer an emphatic 
““Yes,”’ as two out of every three 
leads they receive result in sales 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


of every three leads furnished by your and sixty-five salesmen of the United 
advertising department would result Autographic Register Company, for that 

in sales, wouldn’t you follow them up is exactly what happens to the leads they 
without losing any time about it? receive from their advertising depart- 
The question is unnecessary. Of course, ment. Two-thirds of them are turned into 


I: YOU knew beforehand that two out you would. And so do the one hundred 
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Tus prospect card, which the salesman fills in and returns to the home office follow- 
ing his first call on a new prospect, is the basis of the company’s advertising program 
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orders. And when a salesman knows that 
there are orders waiting for him on 66 2/3 
per cent of his follow-up calls, you can’t 
blame him for getting there in a hurry. 
The system which this company has 
devised for converting such a large per- 
centage of inquiries into orders depends 
upon the mutual cooperation of the sales 
force and the advertising department. It’s 
a two-way proposition. It can’t function 
properly unless both the salesmen and 
the members of the advertising depart- 
ment give it their full support, and its ulti- 
mate success or failure rests almost en- 
tirely on the salesmen, since they are the 
ones who must furnish the names at the 
start and close the orders at the finish. 


How the Plan Works 


Here is the way the system operates: 
Every time a salesman calls on a company 
which he thinks is a logical prospect for 
the machines and business forms he sells, 
he writes down a complete record of the 
call on one of the “Prospect Cards” he 
carries for that purpose, and then sends 
the card in to the home office in Chicago. 
There it is turned over to the advertising 
department, which sends the prospect a 
letter thanking him for his courtesy in 
talking with the salesman and giving him 
further information about Uarco systems 
and machines. Accompanying this letter 
is a return card which, when the prospect 
fills it in and returns it, will entitle him 
to a free portfolio of business forms used 
in his particular line of business. 

When the prospect receives this letter, 
the chances are one to five that he will 
fill in and return the card requesting the 
portfolio; it has been discovered over a 
period of years that 18 per cent of the 
prospects who receive the letter ask for 
the portfolio, which is an exceptionally 
high return from any type of advertising 
activity. 

After the portfolio has been mailed 
and the prospect has had time to look it 
over, the advertising department sends 


the inquiry card and a carbon copy of the 
letter back to the salesman, who calls on 
the customer and, as stated, has a two 
to three chance of landing an order then 
and there. 

This joint advertising program between 
the salesman and the home office results in 
about 1,200 leads a month, or about 800 
actual orders in the 66 2/3 per cent ratio. 
Divided among one hundred and sixty- 
five salesmen, they average about eight 
inquiries and five or six actual orders per 
month. So it isn’t difficult to understand 
why the salesmen are so enthusiastic about 
the advertising plan or why they co- 
operate so willingly. 

Their cooperation, moreover, goes be- 
yond the mere matter of sending in the 
names of their prospects and later calling 
back for the order. Naturally, they are 
anxious to send in as many names as 
possible, for the more names they send 
in the more inquiries they will get back 
in return, and these inquiries represent 
their very best type of prospect. In addi- 
tion, they take particular pains to obtain 
the correct information about the pros- 
pect in the first place. The way a man’s 
name is spelled, for example, is a very 
sensitive point with him. It’s a serious 
matter when “Smythe” is spelled “Smith” 
or “Barnett” is distorted into “Bartlett.” 
If his name is “Edward VY. Jones” he 
hates to have letters come to him ad- 
dressed “Edwin D. Jones.” Little things 
like that can make a whole lot of dif- 
ference in his attitude toward a firm. 


Learning to Letter 


For that reason, these Uarco salesmen 
have schooled themselves to obtain ac- 
curate names, spelling and addresses, and 
to write the information on the prospect 
cards clearly and legibly. In fact, some 
of them have even spent considerable 
time studying hand-lettering, so that they 
would be able to fill in their prospect 
cards in such a way that there could be 
no possible cause (Continued on page 43) 





ST1Lt and motion pictures have been recognized instruments of 
selling for at least ten years, but they are being made increasingly 
convenient for salesmen to show and useful to them in closing sales 


Latest Developments in 
Sales Projectors 


*“*Pocket”’ and “‘Brief Case”’ 
projectors illustrate new 
trend in sales equipment 


By G. E. MITCHELL 


HIS program came to you by elec- 
Tee transcription.” These words 

from the station announcer are the 
first intimation you receive that the pro- 
gram you have been listening to was 
broadcast from a record rather than by 
the artists in person. So perfectly have 
the voices and instrumental music been 


reproduced that you seem to be hearing 
an original and exclusive performance. 
The purpose of these electrical trans- 
cription programs is to provide “spot” 
broadcasts of uniform excellence. A radio 
advertiser can’t often transport the ar- 
tists themselves to the different radio sta- 
tions about the country, and for various 
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reasons it may be undesirable to use the 
network facilities. By making a master 
record of a perfect program, however, it 
becomes possible to repeat it as often and 
in as many different places as required, 
and each program will be just as good as 
the first. 

The same principle applies to the use 
of electrical transcription discs in selling. 
They make it possible to record the one 
best way of telling a sales story, and then 
to repeat that story, under every con- 
ceivable circumstance, exactly as it was 
originally given. The application of these 
broadcasting records to sales purposes is 
one of the most important developments 
in salesmen’s equipment. 

But sales equipment has gone even a 
step ahead of broadcasting by adding 
visual appeal to sound appeal. The rec- 
ords are synchronized with standard pro- 
fessional film to produce actual “talking 
pictures” which can be thrown on the 
screen in a prospect’s office, store or shop 


accompanied by a running sales talk. As 
perfected by Visomatic Systems, Inc., this 
combined visual and sound equipment 
places at the disposal of salesmen a means 
of telling and illustrating a sales story 
which not only holds prospects’ atten- 
tion but automatically eliminates the 
possibility that any point will be over- 
looked or misunderstood. Visomatic itself 
is a portable electrical device employing 
electrical transcription discs and 35-milli- 
metre film. 

The use of films in selling is, of course, 
nothing new. Both still and moving pic- 
tures have been recognized instruments 
of selling for at least ten years. But every 
year brings its share of new developments 
to make this form of presentation in- 
creasingly convenient and useful. 

A recent trend, for example, is in the 
direction of reducing the size of film pro- 
jectors so that they will be easier to carry 
and, consequently, easier to use. Within 
the past year the Bausch & Lomb Optical 





Tus “Brief Case Sales Projector” weighs less than five pounds and fits into the 
average brief case without noticeable bulging. It can be used even in an auditorium 
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TweENty ounces is the weight of this “Pocket Projector” which is actually pocket 
size and throws on the screen images ranging in size from fifteen inches to five feet 


Company has introduced what it calls the 
“Brief Case Sales Projector,” a model 
which fits into an average brief case with- 
out noticeable bulge. It is a thin, light- 
weight instrument which nevertheless is 
powerful enough to project clear, sharp 
pictures in an office or even in an audi- 
torium. It accommodates a standard film. 

The new Spencer “Pocket Projector” is 
another step in the same direction. Actual 
pocket size, it weighs only twenty ounces 
and projects a fifteen-inch picture across 
a five-foot desk. In a darkened room it 
will project a five-foot picture at fifteen 
feet. It is made by the Spencer Lens Com- 
pany and in addition to its use alone, it 
is also being adapted by a number of 
sound equipment manufacturers. 

The principal advantages of these small 
models is the speed with which they can 
be set up and the ease with which they 
can be carried. No salesman likes to 
load himself down with a lot of bulky 
equipment, and no prospect likes to look 


on for ten or fifteen minutes while a sales- 
man sets up his screen and projector. 
The uses of these visual selling aids are 
almost innumerable. Here are just a few 
of the many purposes they serve: For 
holding sales meetings with store clerks, 
dealers, distributors, service men and 
others; for demonstrating heavy products 
which are too big for salesmen to carry 
around with them for demonstration; for 
group showings before such institutions as 
luncheon clubs, schools, labor trades, 
grange organizations, women’s clubs, etc. ; 
for depicting new and unusual uses of 
products; for taking customers on trips 
through the plant; for closing sales in 
dealers’ salesrooms; for all types of sales 
training and sales education purposes, and 
many others. Nobody, a salesman or any- 
one else, can give the best performance of 
which he is capable every time he attempts 
it. But a film, if it was rightly made in 
the first place, is just as right the hun- 
dredth time it is shown as it was the first. 











What Is the 


Best Time of 


By ALFRED D. LUSE 


insurance salesman to spend twelve 

hours a day calling on prospects. It 
isn’t even desirable that he should do so, 
for he has other duties aside from his 
actual calls which cannot be neglected. 
There is a certain amount of time which 
must be spent each day, for example, 
in planning his work, in giving service to 
policyholders, in working on his prospect 
lists and in performing other tasks which, 
while not directly productive in them- 
selves, add to the productiveness of the 
calls he does make. 

Granted, then, that he has a limited 
amount of time at his disposal for actual 
interviews, what hours of the day can he 
expect the best returns from those inter- 
views? How can he divide up his day in 
such a way as to get the maximum results 
from all his various activities? Is there 
any real system which can be followed, or 
must he depend on circumstances and 
make his calls whenever it seems con- 
venient? 

Agents of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company believe they have found 
the answers to these questions in a study 
which has been made of the calls of one 
hundred and fifty different agents, located 
in different sections of the country and 
calling on different types of insurance 
buyers. This study disclosed the fact that 
certain hours of the day are better for 
soliciting purposes than others, and that 
those hours vary according to the size of 
the community in which the agent works. 

For purposes of this study, the day 
was divided into four periods: The period 
before 11:00 a.m.; the period between 
11 a. m. and 2:30 p. m.; the period between 


I: ISN’T physically possible for a life 


2:30 p.m. and 6:00 p.m., and the period 
after 6:00 p.m. The localities in which 
these men worked were then divided into 
five groups: Rural communities under 
2,500 population; towns between 2,500 and 
10,000; cities between 10,000 and 50,000; 
cities between 50,000 and 200,000, and 
cities over 200,000. With this as a basis, the 
agents reported the hours on which they 
closed their sales, and the tabulations 
shown on the accompanying chart were 
revealed. 

Here are some of the conclusions which 
these Union Central agents drew from 
their findings: 

“Rurat to 2,500: Seventy-four per cent, 
or virtually three-quarters, of all the busi- 
ness in such communities was written 
after 2:30 p.m. Only 8 per cent of the 
sales in these districts were during the 
morning hours, indicating certainly that 
either the majority of the prospects for 
Life Insurance are preoccupied during the 
early hours, or else an insurance solicitor 
is a rara avis on a bright country morn. 

2,500 to 10,000: The extremes of the 
day here offer the best sales possibilities, 
with the morning and evening periods 
totaling approximately three-fourths of 
the entire sales in the small city groups. 

“10,000 to 50,000: Three things are 
worthy of note here; first, the increasing 
value of the noon period from 11:00 a. m. 
to 2:30 p.m. over the preceding division; 
second, the fact that two-thirds of the 
business is written after 2:30 p.m., and 
third, that we find here the start in the 
decreased value of the evening period. 

“50,000 to 200,000: The time division of 
sales in this section is decidedly less 
marked than in any of the others. But it 
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does show a decided increase in the value 
of the morning hours, which netted 32 
per cent of the sales; and also-an increas- 
ing amount of sales during the noon hour. 
In all sections heretofore the majority of 
the sales have been made after 2:30 rp. m.— 
here it is exactly fifty-fifty. In other 
words, the man who does not really get 
started until after lunch has lost exactly 
50 per cent of his chances for the day. 

“200,000 or Over: One point is very 
forcibly shown here, that is, that in the 
larger cities the value of an insurance 
solicitor’s time decreases materially each 
hour as the day grows older. The chances 
of a successful sale at 9:00 a. Mm. are more 
than twice as great as they are at 5:00 
Pp. M.; or to put it another way, two-thirds 
of the business written each day has al- 


ready been closed by the end of the ‘noon 
hour.’ In brief, any city agent who gets 
away to a late start in the morning, is 
wasting the most valuable hours of his 
day, and whether he realizes it or not his 
9:30 breakfasts are an expensive luxury. 

“In short, whether in urban or rural 
localities, ‘the woods are full of ’em,’ and 
some insurance can be written at all hours 
of the day and night. However, the general 
public have other interests in life more 
compelling than merely buying life in- 
surance, and consequently the agent who 
is going to make the most of his business 
day is the man who recognizes and takes 
advantage of the fact that there are ‘rush 
hours’ in insurance soliciting, just as there 
are ‘rush hours’ in the retail trade or on 
the subway.” 
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aint me 


R. C. Coscrove, energetic manager of the Refrigeration 
Division of Westinghouse, hands the first “bag of tricks” to 
J. W. Johnson. It contains not golf but sales instruments 


A Bag of Sales Tricks 


And other brief items, 
personal and impersonal 
about the sales world 


T FIRST glance you’d think this 
Ay wetinetose representative was 
about to receive a golf bag, prob- 
ably a prize that he’d won in a sales 
contest. But that isn’t what it is at all. 
It’s a new container for important sales 
promotion information and material to 
be used in a huge national refrigeration 
sales drive. 

Included in-the big bag is a standard 
for a large easel which, when unfolded to 
make a sales presentation, stands six feet 
high. In addition to the easel the bag 


contains a large forty-page chart and 
various pieces of sales promotion material 
to aid distributors’ wholesale salesmen in 
their work. R. C. Coscrove, manager of 
the Westinghouse Refrigeration Division, 
is pictured handing the new “bag of 
tricks” to J. W. Jounson, while W. N. 
KeENnNon and J. J. Morrart look on. 


E MIGHT have known that we’d 
stick our neck out and, mixing 
metaphors, put our foot in it when we 
attempted to name the five most beautiful 
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drives in America. Louis W. D’Amovnr, of 
the J. B. Watkins Company, Winona, 
Minnesota, comes to the front with an- 
other claim for the Columbia River High- 
way. You’ll remember that Cuartes S. 
Waener of the Wagner Autostrop Com- 
pany insisted last month that this drive 
be made sixth on our list. Here’s what 
Mr. D’Amoor says about it: 

“I wonder if the writer who mentioned 
the five prettiest drives in America ever 
has driven over the Columbia River High- 
way from Portland to The Dalles. I 
haven’t any personal interest in Oregon, 
but I am sure had the writer known of 
this ninety-mile stretch of Nature’s 
Beauty, he would have included a sixth.” 

Mr. D’Amovur added, parenthetically, 
“Your publication THe AMERICAN SALES- 
MAN certainly has a vast store of inter- 
esting and valuable pointers that any 
salesman should be glad to make use of; 
that January issue in particular is an ex- 
cellent one.” 


REGON, however, isn’t the only state 

with new claims to advance. Accord- 
ing to C. K. Hause, president of the 
Huntington Laboratories of Colorado, 
Inc., in Denver, Colorado, bows to no 
other state in the matter of beautiful 
drives. He submits this report: 

“I just finished reading the January 
issue and I liked every bit of it. If all 
your issues are as good as the January 
one I will have it sent to all my salesmen 
and to my managers. 

“I do take exception to the one item of 
the five prettiest drives in America. 
Those mentioned are fine, but I would like 
you to add these drives in Colorado—The 
Million Dollar Highway, from Ouray to 
Silverton; Berthoud Pass, Idaho Springs 
to Fraser; Mt. Evans Highway out of 
Denver and, for that matter, any of the 
mountain passes in Colorado. They are all 
fine roads and in a hundred places you 
could set down all the mountains in 
Switzerland and they wouldn’t be noticed. 


“Tell all ‘your readers to vacation in 
the land of sunshine where we get a cool 
night’s sleep after our day’s work and 
pleasure.” 


ELVINATOR refrigerator salesmen 
are indebted to a business secretary 
who turned housewife for one of their 
strongest selling points this year. This 





young lady took into her kitchen a few 
new ideas of business efficiency and in- 
troduced what she called “food filing,” 
which is a unique application of business 
filing methods to the storage of foods. 
The system was perfected by Kelvinator 
engineers and incorporated in their 1934 
models. It consists of a series of drawer- 
like compartments which provide in- 
stantly accessible and classified storage 
space for dairy foods, vegetables and 
left-overs. 


R. Zocco.io, who heads the sales de- 

*partment of the Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Ltd., in London, England, is the 
sort of subscriber we like. He gets out a 
weekly publication for his salesmen called 
“Duofoldia,” and in the last issue not only 
reprinted the editorial from the previous 
issue of THe American SatesMan but 
published the following notice: “Any sales- 
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man wishing to subscribe to THe AMenrt- 
cAN SALESMAN needs only to notify this 
office and we will attend to it and debit 
the amount, which is only about 6/ a year, 
to his a/c.” Mr. Zocco1o’s organization 
sells fountain pens, but he added, “One of 
the most valuable sales ideas which I have 
got out of any periodical for a long time 
is that contained in an interview with the 
Dodge car champion salesman.” Thus 
proving again that a good sales idea is a 
good sales idea, no matter whether it 
originates in our own line of business or 
in one that’s entirely different. Nine times 
out of ten it can be adapted to our use. 


HE Chicago Tribune a few weeks ago 
carried a front-page story. about a 
day laborer in Colorado Springs who, on 
his wages of $3.00 a day, had just made 
the final payment on his house, had raised 
a family of ten children, had supported 
an ailing brother, and had made all but 
the final two payments on an electric 
washer. The laborer’s name was JosePH 
Fiores, and when JoserH R. BoHNEN, 
secretary of the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers Association, read 
about his namesake he told the United 
Press to notify him that the association 
was meeting the last two payments. 
“Frores’ example should widen the 
horizon of every washer salesman,” said 
Secretary Bonnen. “Fores keeps up in- 
surance, meets all his bills promptly, takes 
the family to a movie now and then, and 
even budgets money to buy one newspaper 
a week, all out of his $3.00 a day. He puts 
the burden of proof on any salesman who 
says, ‘My people haven’t got enough 
money to buy washers.’ ” 


NCIDENTALLY, of all the industries 

to show a sudden spurt in sales re- 
cently, the washing machine industry is 
outstanding. Secretary Bounen reports 
that December was'the ninth consecutive 
month in which the industry’s shipments to 
dealers showed an increase over the cor- 


responding month of the previous year. 
December, 1933, was 121 per cent ahead 
of December, 1932, with a total of 55,630 
units. It was the biggest December volume 
in history. 

Word also comes from E. H. Mayraa, 
washing machine manufacturer of New- 
ton, Iowa, that the Maytag factory has 
been working to capacity since January 1. 
“Our present output is greater than at 
any time in the history of the company,” 
stated Mr. Mayrae, adding that the entire 
sales organization has been notified that 
until further notice no more new dealers 
will be signed because of the flood of 
orders already on hand. 


O* A desk in ‘the reception room of 
the Mills Novelty Company in 
Chicago is a stack of neat little folders 
addressed in large type, “Mr. Salesman: 
This is important to you!” The text then 
goes on to say: 

“The Mills Novelty Company is pleased 
to have you solicit our business and wants 
you to know that our policy demands that 
each salesman be granted a courteous 
interview and the privilege of making 
quotations in order to take care of our 
requirements. 

“The purchasing department will inter- 
view salesmen between the hours of 9 a. m. 
and 11:30 a.m., only, except by definite 
appointment. For our mutual convenience, 
you will be interviewed (preferably not 
to exceed 15 minutes), in the order in 
which your card is presented. 

“Please make all quotations in writing 
on our regular printed form and be ac- 
corded the above privilege of open bidding 
and fair competition.” 

The note is signed by H. R. Mirt1s, 
secretary of the company. If you’ve been 
in the Mills offices lately you’ll understand 
why it’s necessary to enforce this system. 
The company has kept unusually busy all 
through the depression and the reception 
room is crowded with various kinds of 
salesmen every morning. 
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Getting Through Giving 


Digested from “The Spot Light” 
W. F. Quarrie and Company 
February 17, 1934 


of each generation have preached 

the sage philosophy of Getting 
through Giving. Most of us are ready 
enough to accept the idea in principle— 
but we are more than apt to disregard it 
in actual practice. 

But when times aren’t quite so brisk 
as they might be we are reminded once 
more of the age old truth: The best way 
to get more for yourself is to do more for 
the other fellow! 

It is a selfish policy—admittedly. Be- 
cause we are all primarily interested in 
ourselves—our hopes, our fears, our ambi- 
tions, our own little family circles. 

But—and here is the significant point— 
by centering our thoughts upon our cus- 
tomers and our prospects instead of upon 
ourselves, we are following the path of en- 
lightened selfishness, enlightened because 
it does good for him about whom we 
think as well as for ourselves. Let’s there- 


Sere the dawn of days the wise men 


fore not ask, “How can I sell this mother, 
this teacher, this man?” but rather, “How 
can I serve him to better advantage? What 
can I give him? How can I help solve 
some of his pressing problems?” 

It is a well-tested truth that men who 
set out deliberately to get business on a 
selfish, narrow basis rarely succeed; 
while those who seek sincerely to ad- 
minister to the needs and wishes of all 
whom they encounter are pretty sure to 
have well-filled order books even in these 
days when selling is none too easy and 
orders are far apart and few. 

And you have a lot to say about what 
you can give your prospect just now. 
Think it over. Such a value as you have 
to offer at the present moment may never 
occur again during our lifetime! It is 
your duty to yourself as well as to your 
prospect to see that he knows all about 
it and that he has the chance to take 
advantage of your offer. 


[33] 
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Wise and Otherwise 


By L£E V. AUGUSTINE 


Digested from “Base Facts” 
The Printing Machinery Company 
January-February, 1934 


HE musical world in this country has 

been giving considerable attention to 
the pianiste prodigy, Ruth Slemezynski. 
This mite of a girl has proved to be a 
genius at the piano. Her rise to fame 
brings to my mind a thought about the 
various gifts nature can bestow or the 
various abilities we can develop. Much is 
said and written about a talent for music, 
drawing, oratory, and other accomplish- 
ments, but to me the unsung “gift of 
nature” is that of being a close observer. 
So many people actually look without 
seeing—they pass things every day with- 


out seeing them, and when their attention 
is called to these unnoticed things, they 
are surprised to learn that they existed. 

Physical things, however, are not the 
only things a close observer notices. He 
notices opportunities long before any 
others and prepares himself to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities before 
some even observe them. 

The power of close observation is a 
very useful one for salesmen. Any sales- 
man who has this ability can make it pay 
him big dividends. Sharp eyes and a 
quick mind make a wonderful combination. 


On Etiquette in Business 


Digested from “Clement Comments” 
J. W. Clement Company, Combined with the 
Matthews-Northrup Works 
February, 1934 


E WISH somebody would write a 

good book on business etiquette. We 
got into a building elevator the other 
day. A pretty girl entered the car and 
one of the men removed his hat. Sheep- 
like, we followed. The car filled up sud- 
denly and a fat man backed up against 
our best hat before it could be raised to 
a place of safety. 

Should a man remove his hat in a busi- 
ness elevator? Should it merely be lifted 
and held gracefully a few inches above 
the head when a lady enters? Or should it 
be left clamped defiantly in place? We did 


not know, so we “researched.” We asked 
several people of both sexes, principally 
office managers or personnel executives. 
Their opinions not only answered our 
question but brought to light many ideas 
on etiquette in business. 

They agreed that it was not necessary 
for a man to remove his hat in a business 
elevator, as he would in an apartment 
house or hotel. Drawing room: gestures 
waste too much time and add nothing to 
comfort or well-being. It would be foolish, 
for instance, to expect a man to rise every 
time a stenographer entered his office. 
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Men may smoke in an office, but women 
may not, said our etiquette jury. Smok- 
ing is usually only a social accomplish- 
ment with a woman, but a real necessity 
to most men. Smoking women lower the 
morale of an office. There is no doubt, 
though, that many men abuse the privi- 
lege of smoking by being inconsiderate. 

In the matter of clothes girls are the 
most frequent offenders. The office is 
neither a fashion show nor a party. 
Neither is it a matrimonial hunting 
ground, though some girls seem to think 
so. Extremely cut or brightly colored 
dresses have no place in business. A per- 
son is well dressed when he gives you 
that impression without making you con- 
scious of the details. 

The telephone is a most frequent cause 
for bad business manners. It is discour- 
teous, for instance, to have the operator 
make a call and then keep the other party 
waiting. It is also discourteous, since it 


disturbs others, to shout or laugh heartily 
over the telephone. 

Another common branch of office eti- 
quette is the habit some people have of 
barging into a private office and interrupt- 
ing a conversation or conference. If you 
must interrupt, it is good manners first to 
ask permission, explaining the reason for 
your haste. The head of the firm and the 
private secretary are exempt, of course. 

How should introductions be made in 
business? Just as they are in social life, 
is the concensus of opinion. 

One man put his conception of business 
etiquette in an interesting nutshell. 

“Good manners in business,” he said, 
“are good social manners with the time- 
wasting and useless traditions left out. 
They are whatever is necessary to make 
business associations pleasant and effi- 
cient. They are based on the guiding 
principle of good manners anywhere— 
consideration for others.” 


What Will It Do for Me? 


Digested from “Continental Agents’ Record” 
Continental Casualty Company 
February, 1934 


ELLING, today, is a matter of show- 
ing reasons—why something should 
be bought. Take newspaper space for ex- 
ample. Not so long ago, emphasis was 
placed on circulations, that rather in- 
tangible something termed “reader in- 
terest,” milline rate and generalities. 
Not so today. Space-buyers discovered 
that large circulations did not necessarily 
mean large circulations among people with 
the money to buy; that the milline rate 
per reader-buyer might be exorbitant. 
Publishers now concentrate on skewing 
why readers are buyers. 
Two leading California papers currently 
point out that repeal immediately brought 


to the state $100,000,000 for wines; that 
the 1933 citrus crop brought $90,000,000; 
that new car sales are up 60 per cent; 
that $109,000,000 is being spent on build- 
ing projects; that employment is up 25 
per cent. This means advertisers in those 
papers purchase the attention of buyers. 

We are not trying to sell newspaper 
space, nor are we even casually interested 
in it as such. What we are interested in is 
proving that selling, today, is a changed 
process—that you must offer reasons— 
why, facts. 

When you talk insurance to a man, he 
wants to know one thing above all others: 
“What will it do for me?” Selling is telling. 
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This Month’s 
Best Answers 
to Common 
Objections 








“Tl Buy It If You'll Guarantee It 
to Make $3.00 a Day” 


A Pop-Corn Machine Salesman’s An- 
swer; “All right, that’s a fair enough 
proposition, but you'll have to pay me 
$10,000 for the machine. Will you do that? 
You see, three dollars a day is a thousand 
dollars a year, which is a 10 per cent re- 
turn on an investment of $10,000. You 
couldn’t expect to earn more than 10 per 
cent on your investment, could you? But 
seriously, I’m not asking you to pay 
$10,000 for the machine, or even a fraction 
of that much. I’m only asking you to 
make a small deposit as a guarantee of 
good faith, and when you do put it to 
work for you and make three dollars a 
day, you'll be getting a whole lot more 
than the 10 per cent return I was talking 
about.” 


“IT Don’t Know What’s Going to 
Happen; I’m Afraid of the Fu- 


ture” 


An Insurance Salesman’s Answer; 
“That’s exactly the purpose of this policy 
I’m offering you—to relieve your mind of 
worries about what’s going to happen in 
the future. Now if you were sixty-five 
years old today instead of thirty-five and 


[36] 


in exactly the same position that you are 
today, you’d have some cause for worry. 
But with this policy in force you won't 
need to worry. You will have the assur- 
ance that whatever happens you will be 
provided for after you’re sixty-five and 
your family will be protected in case any- 
thing should happen to you in the mean- 
time. There are hundreds of thousands of 
men who are sixty-five and have a right 
to look into the future with fear. This is 
your opportunity to make sure the time 
will never come when you are in a similar 
position. You can save $4.75 a week now; 
you can’t then. But if you save it now 
you'll have it then.” 





“But the Price of This Letterhead 
Is Eighty Cents a Thousand 
More” 


A Paper Salesman’s Answer; “How 
many letterheads do you use a year, Mr. 
Jones? About thirty thousand, say? Well, 
even if the price of our paper is eighty 
cents a thousand more, that amounts to 
an additional cost each day of only eight 
cents. Think of it—for an extra eight 
cents a day you can buy a letterhead that 
will really reflect your company in a 
favorable light, that will give your cus- 
tomers and others who receive letters 
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from you an impression of strength and 
stability, that will instantly classify your 
firm in their minds as one of the leaders 
of your industry. That eight cents a day, 
Mr. Jones, will be the most economical 
form of favorable advertising you can 
possibly buy. Where else can you find an 
advertising medium which will tell as 
much about your company to as many 
different people as a high-grade letter- 
head? The difference in cost between a 
poor letterhead on flimsy factory-form 
paper and that of a good letterhead on a 
real rag-content paper is less than the 
cost of soap to keep the windows clean.” 


“I Don’t Have Any Money” 


A Refrigerator Salesman’s Answer: 
“What you mean, of course, is that you 
don’t have any money to spare. I don’t 
believe I ever met a man, rich or poor, 
who did have what he might call money to 
spare. Some of the men who are hardest 
up for ready cash are really rich men. 
But somehow everybody manages to get 
the money to pay for the things he actually 
needs, and I think you’ve agreed with me 
that you need one of our refrigerators. It 
might be different if you had to get the 
money all at once. I can easily see that 
you might not have that much to spare 
right now. But by making the down pay- 
ment and planning ahead to have the rest 
of the instalments ready when they’re 
needed, all of us can buy things we 
couldn’t buy if we had to depend on hav- 
ing money to spare.” 


“IT Want to Talk It Over with My 
Wife” 


An Electric Dishwasher Salesman’s 
Answer; “I believe 1 know why you say 
that, Mr. Smith. I’m sure it isn’t because 
you have any doubt about your wife want- 
ing this dishwasher. It’s probably that 


you’re anxious to make sure that she 
wants the dishwasher more than she wants 
something else. But would she say so even 
if she did? She knows that you would be 
getting it largely for her comfort and 
convenience. She would get more pleasure 
from having it than you would, and she 
might be just self-sacrificing enough to 
say that she’d rather you’d spend the 
money for something that would please 
you more. Isn’t that so? Probably the 
best way to make certain that she will 
have the benefits of a dishwasher, then, 
is just to go ahead and order it without 
saying anything more to her about it. If 
you say so, we'll be glad to deliver it 
sometime when she isn’t home, so that you 
can have a surprise waiting for her when 
she returns. She'll appreciate it just that 
much more.” 


“My Brother-in-Law Is m the 
Printing Business” 


A Printing Salesman’s Answer; “I'd be 
the last person in the world to advise you 
to form a new connection if your present 
one is satisfactory, especially when you’re 
buying printing in the family, so to speak. 
I know how it feels to have someone else 
cut in on my customers. But here’s some- 
thing about the printing business that I 
think you’d like to know. Practically every 
printer, whether he does it deliberately or 
not, specializes on some one or more forms 
of printing. There are just naturally cer- 
tain things that his compositors and press- 
men do better than they do other things. 
One printer, for example, may do better 
work and give better prices, on forms 
and letterheads. Another may specialize 
on color printing. Still a third may have 
an exceptionally efficient bindery and 
specialize on books and booklets. Now I 
don’t know your brother-in-law’s specialty. 
But I’m not particularly concerned with 
knowing just now. But I do know that 
you can’t get better carton and label 
printing and buy (Continued on page 42) 








“It Seems There Were Two 
Traveling Salesmen...” 





Salesman, rushing 
into a police station: 
I have just killed a 
purchasing agent. 

Desk Sergeant: 
Well, you’ve come to 
the wrong place. 
You'll have to go 
down the hall to the 
Treasurer’s office to 
collect the bounty.— 
M. E. Harper, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


lar will be 


om * * 





Business Man: 
Well, if it isn’t James 


A Dollar for Sack, Ge wee ft 


Your Jokes 


For each story about sales- 
men accepted and published 
in this department one dol- 
paid. Address 
contributions to Joke Editor, 
THe AMERICAN SALESMAN, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


met up in Oregon one 
rainy night, six years 
ago at the Inter- 
urban Bus station. 

Salesman, retreat- 
ing to door: Good- 
day, sir. 

Business Man: 
Aren’t you going to 
try to sell me some- 
thing? 

Salesman: No. I 








A salesman took 
his bride South on their honeymoon to a 
hotel where he had often boasted about 
the honey it served. 

“Sambo,” he asked the colored waiter, 
“where’s my honey?” 

“Ah doan know, boss,” replied Sambo, 
eyeing the lady cautiously, “she doan wuk 
here no mo’.”"—W. K. Goodwin, Devil’s 
Lake, No. Dakota. 


* ” * 


Salesman to Newsboy: Son, can you 
direct me to the First National Bank? 

Newsboy: Yes sir, for a quarter. 

Salesman: Isn’t that mighty high pay, 
my boy? 

Newsboy: No sir, not for a bank di- 
rector.—F. J. McLaughlin, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 

* _ * 

Salesman: Porter, two of my trunks are 
missing. 

Porter: Yes sir, but don’t worry your 
head about ’em, this ain’t a dressy place, 
anyhow.—F rank Boylan, St. Albans, N. Y. 


sell memory courses. 
—V. R. Maxwell, Fargo, North Dakota. 


* * * 


A whiskey salesman, entering a new 
liquor store, asked the assistant where the 
manager was. 

Assistant: I’m afraid the boss won’t see 
you today because he just got a case of 
locomotor ataxia. 

Salesman: Confound this competition. 
Someone always gets in ahead of me.— 
E. W. Hintsala, New York Mills, Minn. 


* . * 


A live-wire salesman rushed up to the 
home of a doctor in a small village about 
3:00 a.m. and asked him to come at once 
to a distant town. 

The doctor cranked his flivver and they 
drove furiously to their destination. 

‘ Upon their arrival the salesman asked, 
“How much is your fee, doctor?” 

“Three dollars,” said the physician in 
surprise. 

“Here you are,” said the salesman, 
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handing over the money, “the blamed 
garage keeper wanted $15 to drive me 
over when I missed my train.”—Live 
Coals. 

* ” 

Irate Customer: When I put the coat on 
for the first time and buttoned it up, I 
burst the seam down the back! 

Salesman: Yes, that shows how well our 
buttons are sewed on.—The Needle’s Eye. 


. * 


Bond salesman, to aged couple purchas- 
ing bonds: What denomination, please? 

Old gentleman, after some reflection: 
She’s a Methodist and I’m a Baptist. Bet- 
ter make ’em both Methodist—W. K. 
Goodwin, Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. 


A traveling man was making his regu- 
lar call upon a grocer when a poor woman 
entered, soliciting alms. 

The grocer, in an attempt to play a 
joke, said: “Ask the boss,” and pointed 
to the salesman. 

The salesman, turned to the grocer who 
was smaller than he and said, “Boy, give 
this woman a dollar out of the till.” 

The grocer paid—W. K. Goodwin, 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. 


* ~ * 


Ist Salesman: What did you say was 
wrong with your car? 

2nd Salesman: Everything makes a 
noise except the horn. 


PRIVATE 





“So you furnished one room with soap coupons, eh? What about the 


other six?” 
“Oh, they’re full of soap.” 


—Lee Jarre, Forest Hills, New York. 
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“Why I Am in Favor of Sales Contests” 


(Continued from page 20) 


sport than to have a chance to prove it? 
If, in proving it, we can win a prize that 
we can flash on our friends, so much the 
better. Show me a salesman who has led 
his organization in a contest, who is not 
as proud as a peacock over it. Why 
shouldn’t he be? 

Some years ago I won a baseball con- 
test. I was just a kid at the time. In 
those days I had a lot more pep than I 
have now, and I made up my mind to 
show up the rest of the gang. I worked 
like the devil, and I got more business in 
those two months than I ever dreamed I 
could. They gave me a watch, all in- 
scribed with my name, the date, etc. I 
don’t supposed that watch cost a hundred 
dollars—maybe not even that. But I 
wouldn’t sell it for a thousand. And I 
think any salesman who ever won a prize 
in a contest would say the same thing. 
It is the best letter of recommendation a 
salesman can have when job hunting. 


How Contests Help 


3. Properly used, a sales contest actu- 
ally helps a salesman to close business 
which otherwise he might never get. You 
get a man right up to the closing point. 
He admits that he needs the thing you 
are selling. He is convinced that he will 
make money by buying it. But he is hu- 
man. He hates to spend money. So he 
keeps putting you off with one excuse 
on top of another, getting colder all the 
time. You need something to “push him 
over.” If you have done a job “selling” 
yourself, in nine cases out of ten, you can 
get a decision by explaining to the man 
that you are in a contest and you need 
his order to help you win. There is an 
inborn desire in all of us to do a favor 
for people we like, if we can do so at no 
cost to ourselves. That is why a personal 


appeal, coming on top of a complete sell- 
ing job, will usually do the trick. I have 
always contended that a sales contest pays 
for itself several times over because it 
gives you a “reason” to get action from 
hesitating prospects. And I know, from 
my own experience, that I am right. 

4. Have you had somebody say to you 
at one time or another that such and such 
a salesman used to work for the National 
Cash Register Company? The very fact 
he had been a member of that organiza- 
tion was supposed to fix his place as a 
salesman. Yet we all know that there have 
been a lot of “duds” in that organization, 
just as there have been in any other or- 
ganization. What is the answer? Simply 
that the National Cash Register salesmen 
are recognized as hard-hitting, go-getting 
boys. Some of the best salesmen in Ameri- 
ca have graduated from its sales force. I 
might mention Grant, Rogers, Watson, 
MacCauley, Scott, Theobold. It is not 
straining the point to say that the reason 
these NCR men have made good in a big 
way, is because of the competitive spirit 
under which they worked as salesmen. It 
brings out the best in a man. 


Birds of a Feather 


So after all, a salesman, like anybody 
else, is judged by the company he keeps. 
If he can point to a record of accom- 
plishment in a sales organization which is 
known to be a builder of salesmen, and 
not merely a resting place for chaps who 
are satisfied to toddle along, his chances 
for landing a real job some day are great- 
ly enhanced. And this fact alone would, to 
my way of thinking, be ample reason for 
choosing companies which have a national 
reputation because of their sales activity, 
for turning out salesmen of the two-fisted, 
hard-hitting, go-getting variety. 


oe Se ee eee eee 
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Are Druggists the Most Cantankerous Buyers? 


(Continued from page 12) 


remedies that they think every salesman 
who calls is a liar and petty larcenist. 

In my experience druggists lead all 
other merchants in trying to take un- 
earned discounts, in returning unsalable 
merchandise which has become damaged 
through their own carelessness, and in 
other sharp practices which invariably in- 
crease the cost of doing business. 

For the past five years I’ve been sell- 
ing to jewelers. Of course, my business has 
been pretty slim these last four years, 
but I have managed to keep going. My 
sales would not have fallen off nearly 
so much had I stuck to the drug business, 


but although I'd have fewer worries about 
sales if I were not selling to jewelers, I’m 
glad I don’t have to spend my days call- 
ing on a lot of dyspeptic and cadaverous 
druggists who’d make my life miserable 
by their mean and petty buying tactics. 

I’d like to hear from other salesmen who 
have sold to druggists as well as other re- 
tailers. I’d like to know what they think of 
the various classes of retailers. Are the 
cloak-and-suit merchants trickier than the 
druggists? Are the grocers more pleasant 
than shoe dealers? And are dry goods mer- 
chants easier to get along with than candy 
store owners? 


St. Louis Time Card Racks Are 
Filling Up Again’ 


(Continued from page 18) 


sell $75,000,000 worth of shoes in 1934. 

Another busy factory I visited was the 
piston ring plant of the Ramsey Manu- 
facturing Company whose sales are run- 
ning along in fine shape. Its office and 
plant were another beehive of activity and 
its advertising has been attracting a lot 
of new business. 

Work is moving along on the Municipal 
Plaza project that is going to turn St. 
Louis into one of the most attractive 
cities in the country, if not the world. Last 
year when I visited St. Louis there was 
block after block of old buildings in the 
process of being torn down. A big area 
west of Twelfth Street looked as if an 
invading army had just passed through. 
Now all this wreckage has heen cleared. 

Everywhere you drive in St. Louis now 
you are passing trucks loaded with dirt, 


sand and gravel; PWA and other govern- 
ment activities, I suppose. You see big 
gangs of men working in parks, along 
drainage canals and in the streets, piling 
up wages which will be spent quickly. 
On Friday, February 9, the Post-Dis- 
patch had a 44-page issue, with more ad- 
vertising lineage than in any other issue 
since early in 1931. It seemed as if 
every store in St. Louis had a big ad- 
vertisement in this issue. Speaking of 
newspapers I am reminded that the big 
new building of the St. Louis Star is just 
about ready for occupancy. This gives 
Twelfth Street three splendid newspaper 
buildings. The new Globe-Democrat build- 
ing, which is one of the finest newspaper 
plants in America—maybe it is the finest 
—is only a year or two old, and a few 
steps away from the new Star building. 
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A few blocks away is the Post-Dispatch 
building, which is not so old itself. 

Just before I left St. Louis I clipped 
an item from the paper telling about the 
re-opening of a big steel fabricating 
plant. Now, dammit, I can’t find the 
clipping, but I do remember that the plant 
was planning to put 1,000 men to work. 

It has been a long time since I enjoyed 
a business trip as much as this one to 
good old St. Louis. It is a friendly town; 
the folks down there don’t send out word 
that they are in conference, and they 
clon’t tell you on a Monday that they are 


“tied up” until late Friday afternoon 
either, as they do in some of our eastern 
cities. They can be busy as the dickens 
and still have time to chat with a visitor. 

It may be that certain statistics show 
that St. Louis isn’t the hottest spot in 
America right now, but the spirit and 
optimism of a city’s business men mean a 
lot more than all the statistics ever com- 
piled. And on that score I can say that 
St. Louis business men and salesmen are 
going places and doing things right now, 
and for all of 1934. They have my best 
wishes and good will. 


This Month’s Best Answers to 
Common Objections 


(Continued from page 37) 


it more economically than that I’m offering 
you. The reason isn’t that we cut prices, 
because our hourly rate is the same as 
other printers. But because our men 
specialize on carton and label printing, 
they’re bound to be quicker and more effi- 
cient than printers who specialize on 
other work. You see, buying printing isn’t 


like buying sugar or nails or cloth. You 
can’t grade it and buy entirely by speci- 
fications the way you do other things. And 
sometimes it’s more economical to give 
different kinds of printing to different 
printers. By giving us your carton and 
label business you'll make sure of getting 
both the best work and the best prices.” 


Is This the House of the Future? 


(Continued from page 22) 


a frameless “double-strength” method 
whereby the wall units are bolted to the 
frame and then bolted together through 
the flanges. The exterior is then sprayed 
with enamel paint. 

The house contains a large living room, 
three bedrooms, bath, dinette-kitchen and 
a large porch. The floors and roof are of 
cellular construction of sheet steel, formed 
in such a way as to provide a light, strong 
structure. The different units were as- 
sembled on the job in this case, but it is 


planned that all floors shall be factory- 
assembled in large convenient sections. 
Eleven tons of Armco ingot iron and 
steel sheets were used in making the vari- 
ous members. Window sash, frames and 
bucks are of steel. The doors and trim are 
pine. Gypsum board was used as a sub- 
floor over the steel, while the finished 
floors are hardwood in all rooms except 
the bath, where mosaic tile was installed. 
The house is well insulated, with a half- 
finish 


inch Insulite wall board used to 
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the interior walls. The space between the 
insulation board and the metal wall is 
filled With Pittsburgh Plate Glass spun 
glass insulation. All the walls are deco- 
rated with Walltex, applied directly upon 
the insulation board. 

The roof is of the built-up asphaltic 
type, put down over a half-inch insulating 
board. Heating plants, wall finishes, fix- 


tures and other finishing materials are 
selected according to the desire of in- 
dividual owners. 


Obviously, such a house is fire-resistant, 


lightning-safe, vermin-proof and non- 
shrinkable. Due to the accuracy with 
which the various units may be manu- 


factured, field erection is not difficult and 
maintenance costs are low. 


Does It Pay to Follow Up the Advertising 
Department’s Leads? 


(Continued from page 24) 


for error. That’s how anxious they are to 
get the greatest possible benefit that can 
be obtained out of their company’s adver- 
tising program. 

When it comes to checking lists of 
names, too, the salesmen are indispensable 
to the success of the program. Just as soon 
as a name reaches the home office for 
the first time, an addressograph plate is 
made and a proof is pulled and sent to 
the salesman for correction. He checks 
it carefully and returns it so that another 
possible error is eliminated. Then, every 
few years, the home office runs off a list 


of the names of all the prospects and 
customers in a salesman’s territory for 
him to check and revise. He culls out all 
the names of firms which are out of busi- 
ness, corrects addresses, and makes any 
necessary changes in the names of indi- 
viduals and titles. 

All these different precautions are taken 
in order to make the whole system just as 
efficient as is humanly possible. They il- 
lustrate what splendid results can be ob- 
tained in sales work when the sales force 
and advertising department work together 
for their mutual advantage. 


Benjamin Franklin 


(Continued from page 15) 


plant in Philadelphia branched out until 
presses had been established in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; New Haven, Connecticut; New 
York City; Kingston, Jamaica, and other 
places. Sales of his “Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nacks,” which he wrote and published for 
twenty-five years, averaged around 10,000 
copies a year. It was by far the largest 
selling publication of its day. 

After the Revolutionary War, Franklin 


became interested in land developments 
and helped promote a project in western 
Pennsylvania. He wrote several pamph- 
lets about it and proved himself as good 
an advertising man as he was a salesman. 
He also opened a new development in the 
Carolinas, but unlike most of the other 
projects he interested himself in, it was 
not as successful as he had expected. 

Any number of reasons have been ad- 
vanced for Franklin’s remarkable career. 
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His tremendous energy, his rules for keep- 
ing himself in perfect health, his cease- 
less search after knowledge, his com- 
pelling personality all contributed toward 
his success. One writer said of him, “He 
was a charming talker, with a gay humor, 
a quiet sarcasm and a telling use of 
anecdote for argument.” Another wrote, 
“Franklin’s appearance in the French 
salons, even before he began to negotiate, 
was an event of great importance to the 


whole of Europe. His dress, the simplicity 
of his external appearance, his friendly 
meekness and apparent humility procured 
for Freedom a mass of votaries among 
the court circles who used to be alarmed 
at its coarseness and _ unsophisticated 
truths. Such was the number of portraits, 
busts and medallions of him in circulation 
before he left Paris that he would have 
been recognized from them by any adult 
citizen in any part of the civilized world.” 


How International Shoe Salesmen Learn 


Their Strong and Weak Points 


(Continued from page 8) 


Here’s another salesman we'll call 
M. T. Carton, which isn’t very flattering 
for a shoe man, but his record isn’t so 
flattering either. His average shipment 
per account was considerably lower than 
either Cash’s or Dough’s. He has 182 ac- 
counts, 69, or 52.2 per cent, of which are 
in the lowest classification, under $99. 
These customers give him 4.9 per cent of 
his total sales. Compare this with Cash 
who has only 20.5 per cent of his accounts 
in the low classification and Dough who 
had 37.9 per cent of his accounts in the 
low classification. Carton must get busy 
and do a better sales job on some of the 
small buyers. He has spent too much time 
sharpshooting for a quick and easy order 
for a few pairs of shoes. He must select 
some of these small buyers who are giving 
him a fraction of their business and sell 
them the big idea behind International 
shoes. 

On the next group Carton does about an 
average job. He has 28.8 per cent of his 
customers in this $100 to $499 group, as 
compared with 29.4 in Cash’s territory, 
and 27.8 in Dough’s territory. Stepping 
up to the $500 to $999 group Carton is 


weak again—he has only 6.8 per cent of 
his customers in.this group as compared 
with 20.2 in the case of Dough, and 10.6 
in the case of Cash. He must get more of 
those small buyers built up to this classi- 
fication. 

In the next classification M. T. Carton 
makes a better showing. Here he has 11 
accounts, which is 8.3 of the total which 
give him 29.4 per cent of his business, as 
compared with Cash who has 33 accounts 
in this classification which give him 35.9 
per cent of his total, and Dough who has 
10 accounts in this group that give him 
20.7 per cent of his total sales. 

In the $3,000 to $4,999 classification 
M. T. Carton has but four accounts, but 
they give him 22.2 per cent of all his 
business. Dough has no accounts in this 
group and Cash has 7 accounts which give 
him 15.2 per cent of his sales. Carton has 
no customers in the $5,000 to $9,999 group, 
although Cash obtains 30.2 per cent of his 
business from this group and Dough ob- 
tains 31.4 per cent of his sales in this 
group. Carton needs a few customers in 
this $5,000 to $9,999 group. They would 
build up his low average sales per cus- 
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tomer and strengthen his business wonder- | 
fully. 

Carton has one customer who buys more 
than $10,000 a year from him but this 
customer gives him 18.9 per cent of his 
total sales, as compared with only 6.1 
from Cash’s top rank customer and 16 
per cent from Dough’s top rank customer. 

Now let’s compare the three men from 
the standpoint of the percentage of busi- 
ness obtained from the three highest classi- 
fications, and from the three lowest classi- 
fications: 


$3,000 $1.00 to 
to $999 
$24,999 
Cash 51.5 12.6 
Dough 474A 31.9 
Carton 41.1 29.5 


Taking these lower classifications we 
see that Cash calls on 60.5 per cent of 
his customers to obtain 12.6 per cent of 
his business, Dough calls on 87.9 per cent 
of his customers to obtain 31.9 per cent 
of his business, and Carton calls on 87.8 
per cent of his business. You see immedi- 
ately how much better off Cash is—only 
60.5 per cent of his customers are in the 
three lower brackets as compared with 
better than 87 per cent of both Dough’s 
and Carton’s customers who are still in | 
this low rank. These two fellows are just 
selling pairs of shoes—Cash is selling the 
house, its policies, its reputation, its ad- 
vertising—everything that goes to make 
good, loyal customers. 

Suppose you make such an analysis on 


your own sales. Check your work to see | 


if, like Carton and Dough, you are spend- 
ing too much time on the “small fry” in 
your territory, failing to interest the best 
buyers to any extent. See where your time 
goes, check up to learn if you are doing 





87 per cent of your work to obtain only | 


29.5 per cent of your business. 
You'll unearth some helpful and ex- 


tremely interesting facts when you begin | 


to analyze your business as International 
Shoe has done for its salesmen. 














“The Most Valuable 
Book on Selling 
I Have Ever Read”’ 


That is what W. W. Ziege, 
general sales manager, the 
Stayform Company, says 
about the latest Dartnell 
“‘How”’ book for salesmen— 


STEPS 


to the 
ORDER 


This little book con- 
denses into 140 pages 
the most successful 
plans and methods of 
creative selling de- 
veloped by ‘‘ace”’ pro- 
ducers in all lines. It 
is a real ‘‘working tool”’ 
for salesmen who want 
to succeed. 


Send $1.00 for Your Copy- 
Money Back If You Want It 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 
































A Department to Help You 
Travel Better for Less Money 


Hotel and Travel News 


N 1892, the year before the opening 
|: the World’s Columbian Exposi- 

tion, two brothers arrived in America 
from Stuttgart and went into the hotel 
business together in Chicago. Their names 
were Emil and Karl Eitel, and the Bis- 
marck Hotel which they founded soon 
became famed over the country for its 
German and Austrian foods, beverages 
and traditions. In fact, it wasn’t long 
before the Eitels came to be regarded as 
one of the foremost hotel families in the 
Central West. Otto K. Ejitel, Karl’s son, 
followed the steps of his father and uncle 
and became manager of the New Bis- 
marck Hotel when it was completed. 

So successful was Otto Eitel as man- 
ager of the Bismarck that he has just 
been drafted as manager of the Stevens, 
the mammoth 3,000-room hotel—the larg- 
est in the world—which stands on South 
Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park and 
the 18th Street entrance to A Century of 
Progress. He assumed his new duties the 
first of January, following a highly suc- 
cessful year for the Bismarck and open- 
ing what promises to be—with the 1934 
World’s Fair in the offing—an equally 
successful year for the Stevens. Roy 
Steffen succeeds him as manager of the 
Bismarck. 

Meanwhile Emil and Karl Eitel, who 
still serve as president and vice president 
respectively of the Bismarck and who 
have already acted as hosts to the visitors 
of two World’s Fairs, are preparing to 
add 1934 to their successes of 1893 and 
1933. A new Bismarck Inn has_ been 
opened on LaSalle Street just across from 
the City Hall, and Peter Diem, the noted 
European designer who has: created all 
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the art work for the Bismarck, has done 
a distinguished series of murals depicting 
scenes around Munich, Germany. Special 
art work was also created last year for 
the Bier Stube which, before 3.2 beer 
returned, had been known as the Dutch 
Room. These two remodeled establish- 
ments, together with the main dining 
room called the Walnut Room, gives the 
Bismarck as interesting and as diversi- 
fied a group of places to eat as anyone 


would want. 
* * 


Another Boost for the Lassen 


T BEGINS to look as though the critic 

who took the Hotel Lassen of Wichita, 
Kansas, so severely to task a couple of 
months ago is practically alone in his 
opinion. Since publishing his remarks, 
plenty of people have risen up to con- 
tradict him, but so far nobody has under- 
taken to agree with him. Closing the argu- 
ment—for once and for all, we hope—is 
this letter from F. M. Bates of the War- 
ner Press, Anderson, Indiana: 
the 
January issue and I guess I'll buy your 
magazine again some day but, candidly, 
I’m disgusted with the crazy statement 


“There are some fine things in 


you make in your Hotel and Travel News 
about the Hotel Lassen. 

“For years I’ve been going there (and 
I’ve tried other hotels in Wichita, too) 
and I’ve always found the Lassen clean 
and the service excellent. The sap who 
wrote you must have been drunk or on 
his ‘off day.’ Surely you will not be so 
cheap any more as to print such state- 
ments about hotels until you know for 
certain it is the truth.” 
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WANTED 


High-Calibre Salesman 
Who Can Meet Executives 


A long-established, nationally-known company 
wants to get in touch with one or two men who 
can meet and talk with executives on the common 
ground of familiarity with marketing and selling 
problems. 

Previous experience in our line not so essential 
as the ability to visualize the executive’s prob- 
lems and to present our story in his terms. 

To the man or men selected the immediate work 
will be pleasant and congenial with the oppor- 
tunity of a key position ahead to the man who 
qualifies. 

Compensation on a fundamentally commission 
basis will prove adequate to the right man who 
can finance himself for the first few weeks. 
Several territories are available right now in 
principal cities. 

In replying give complete details and particulars 
about your selling experience. All correspondence 
will be held confidential. 


Address 


“ADVERTISER” 


% The American Salesman Magazine 
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Classified Advertisements—80 cents a line of six words, $3.20 minimum—No Display 


SERVICES 








SALESMEN WANTED FULL TIME BY OLD 
established highly rated firm to sell high-class 
specialty to retailers and responsible people. 
30 months’ credit extended. Repeats in large 
volume. Protected territory. No advances but 
plenty of cooperation and expense guaranty. 
References required. State age and selling ex- 
perience. Natural qualifications preferable to 
selling experience. W. F. MAIN Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


ATTENTION ADVERTISING SPECIALTY 
SALESMEN. The most popular specialty of all 
time now available with advertising imprint. 
Write for details now! Will be your Best Seller. 
Marcu KING, INc. 10 No. Clark St., Chicago 
YOU CAN MAKE QUICK MONEY selling Red 
Comet Automatic Fire Extinguishers. Low 
prices. Exclusive territory. Write 513 Rep 
Comet BUILDING, Littleton, Colorado. 











THE GLOVER’S LABORATORY wants sales 
organizations and salesmen to distribute their 
new Arbo Shampoo and Arbo Scalp treatment. 
This product has distinct merit—it sells and 
repeats, it moulds the preference of the public 
to its use. Samples will be sent to any part 
of the U. S. A. upon receipt of 25 cents to 
cover cost of shipping and packing. Address: 
THE GLOVER’S LABORATORY, 2038 Jenifer Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


GARMENT BOX SALESMEN — EXPD. 
Chicago and central states; liberal commission 
assured ; must have car. Apply 10-2 p. m. BEIER 
& Co., 320 E. North Water St., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED: SALESMEN TO SELL DEATH 
benefit certificates. Ages to 90. Benefits $2,000. 
AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Box 696, 
Pueblo, Colorado. ‘ 

















Five Subscriptions for $5.00. 


The regular subscription rate for THE AMERICAN 
SALESMAN is $1.50 for twelve issues. A special group 
rate of $1.00, however, has been established for compa- 
nies which wish to send the magazine to their salesmen. 





To secure this reduced rate five or more subscriptions, accom- 
panied by check, must be forwarded at the same time. There 
is no further discount on subscriptions regardless of quantity. 


DarTNELL Pusuications, Inc. 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 

Gentlemen: Please send THe AMERICAN SALESMAN to the salesmen whose 
names are listed on the attached sheet for one year. Our check at the 
rate of $1.00 for each subscription is enclosed. 


REE cer Sr. Cage ee eee Cera eee are 
Individual..... 


Address... 























DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 
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1 You'll be proud 
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age “I'M STAYING AT 
HOTEL CLEVELAND’ 


The moment you enter the friendly portals of Hotel Cleveland, and 
step into the broad lofty lobby, you’ll know it is ‘‘your kind of 
hotel.” 


The luxuries and distinctive atmosphere of a fine private club. 
Instant, helpful service springing from a hospitable desire to see 
to it that you enjoy your stay here. Meals of a deliciousness 
that has made this the preferred dining place of foremost Cleve- 
landers. And rooms that welcome you, after a busy day, to rest 
and relaxation and repose—deep drowsy beds, crisp linen, deep- 
piled carpets, chairs such as you’d have at home, with well-placed 
lamps and plenty of them. Servidor service, and a well-stocked 
and well-lighted desk. 


In a word, Hotel Cleveland is very like some fine, distinctive club, 
yet with all the conveniences and facilities you properly expect 
of the most modern hotel in a great city like Cleveland. 


When you are traveling, you will appreciate Hotel Cleveland. 
When your associates or your salesmen travel, it will add to their 
prestige with Clevelanders if their address here is Hotel Cleveland. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


RATES FROM $2.50 SINGLE, $4.00 DOUBLE. THREE RESTAURANTS, IN- 
CLUDING POPULAR PRICED COFFEE SHOP. DIRECTLY CONNECTED 
WITH UNION PASSENGER TERMINAL BY ENCLOSED PASSAGE 
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Climb on the Band Wagon! 


IGHT thousand sales and advertising executives look to 

PrixntEep SALESMANSHIP every month for new ideas which 

they use to increase the returns from direct advertising, sales 

contests, salesmen’s advance notices, catalogs, booklets and 

other forms of sales literature. The fact that four out of six 

renew their subscriptions year after year proves they are 
not disappointed. 


“PRINTED SALESMANSHIP” 


The Dartnell Magazine of Sales Promotional Plans and Ideas 


How to Make Advertisements Pull 
Where to Get Names for Mailing Lists 
What to Put in House Organs 
Increasing Réturns from Sales Letters 
How to Lay Out an Advertisement 

New Trends in Advertising Illustrations 
How to Make Advertising Dollars Pay 
Sales Contest Plans and Suggestions 


SrectaL Dotiar Orrer: The regular subscription price of Printep Sazs- 
MANSHIP is $3.00 for twelve monthly issues. We will send it four months 
on trial for one dollar. Send check with order. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS “BAYENS"OQD AVE- 


























